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INFORMAL  .SEATED  -  ST.  GAUDEKS 
Chicago  -  Grant  Park 

Grant  Park  in  Chicago,  has  a  seated  Lincoln  also  by  St.  Gardens. 
For  twenty  years  this  work,  remarkable  in  its  fine  conception  of  the  Emanci- 
pator, was  in  storage,  waiting  a  suitable  locality. 

"To  face  south  in  a  southern  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago,"  read 
the  will  of  John  Crerar,  when  it  stipulated  that  he  left  $100,000  for  the 
erection  of  a  bronze  statue  of  Lincoln. 

The  work  portrays  Lincoln,  deep  in  study,  surveying  the  world  that 
moves  before  him.   The  park  surrounding  the  statue  is  beautifully  land- 
scaped, and  the  trees  and  shrubbery  are  so  planted  as  to  bring  the  local 
point  direct  to  the  statue.   A  drapery  representing  the  famous  shawl  which 
the  war  president  wore,  relieves  the  severe  lines  of  the  chair  in  which  the 
figure  is  seated.   The  statue  is  situated  in  a  semi- circular  amphitheatre 
153  feet  in  diameter. 


2. 


St .Gaud ens, Grant  Park. 

Size     About  life  size, seated  in  a  semi-circular  ampi- 
theatre  153  feet  in  diameter. 

Cost     $100,000  (appropriated  cost)    Unveiled  May  31,1926. 

Donor    John  Crerar. 

Attitude  Seated  in  Chair  of  State. 

Bronze  statue, seated  figure  of  the  great  emancipator  in  Grant 
Park, foot  of  Van  Buren  Street.   This  seated  figure  as  distinguished 

m 

from  the  standing  one  in  Lincoln  Park, is  the  gift  of  John  Crerar, 
whose  great  and  enduring  monument  is  the  Crerar  Library.   Mr, 
Crerar  died  in  1889  and  left  ,^100,000  for  a  statue  of  Lincoln  "to 
face  south  in  a  southern  part  of  the  City  of  Chicago."   The  detail 
of  the  composition  gains  by  explanation  and  that  is  the  drapery  re- 
lieving the  severe  lines  of  the  chair  in  which  the  figure  is  seated. 
This  represents  the  famous  shawl  which  the  war  president  wore. 
Augustus  St .Gaudens, sculptor; Stanford  White, architect .   The  design 
of  the  pedestal  and  surroundings  are  by  Graham, Anderson, Probst  and 
White  in  collaboration  with  McKim,Mead  and  White. 

Rand  McNally  Guide  to  Chicago  and  Environs. 


No.  22b.    THE   PRESIDENT 
BY   AUGUSTUS  ST.   GAUDENS 
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Lincoln  In 


By    ROBERTUS    LOVE 


Copyright,     1  90S,     by     Robertus     Love 


TLTERE  "do  I  look  upon  historic  form 
■i*  -*•    Fashioned  in  bronze  grown  cold,  but  glow- 
ing yet — 

In  our  Columbia's  memory  casket  set 
A  sovereign  jewel.    Earth's  unconscious  storm 
>lay  beat  upon  and  work  the  statue  harm ; 

Old  Time  may  topple  it  without  regret. 

Perish  the  bronze,  but  we  will  not  forget 
The  great  heart  for  its  brothers  beating  warm. 


HPHE  hand  of  Lincoln,  bronzed  by  honest  toil, 
-*-      That  drove  the  ax  and  felled  the  forest  oak. 
Then  working  up  amid  the  world's  turmoil 

At  one  proud  blow  four  million  fetters  broke ! 
It  is  not  dust  — still  does  it  reach  and  clasp 
Past,  present,  future,  in  its  kindly  grasp ! 


wrote  ~nfe~a"~n6te  ""that- nlgfiFThaf  ,1 
I  would  give  $1,000  for  if  I  had  it  now. 

"Mr.  Lincoln's  calling  hour  for  con- 
gressional visitors  was  7  o'clock  in  the 
evening.  I  was  in  the  senate  and'calH 
ed  at  the  White  House  about  7:30, 
o'clock  that  evening.  The  presidential 
offices  were  located  then  in  the  second 
story.  From  there  I  sent  my  card  to 
the  president,  who  wrote  upon  it  these 
words:  'I  have  an  engagement  to  take 
Mrs.  Lincoln  to  the  theater,  an  engage- 
ment I  never  break.  Call  tomorrow 
morning  at  10  o'clock/  '  That,  I  be- 
lieve, was  the  last  line  Mr.  Lincoln 
ever  wrote. ' 

"On  my  way  out  of  the  White  House 
I  met  President  Lincoln  in  the  lobby 
going  to  his  carriage  with  his  wife. 
He  stopped  to  shake  hands  and  re- 
peated to  me  that  he  would  like  to 
have  me  call  the  next  morning.  1 
stood  there  until  he  helped  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln in  the  carriage  and  got  In  him- 
self." 
■ 


STATUE  OF  LINCOLN 

SENT  TO  CALIFORNIA 

13  >•'» 

Chicago,  Feb.  12. — The  one  hundred  and 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  generally  observed  to- 
day by  civic,  educational  and  fraternal 
organizations. 

It  was  announced  that  a  statue  of  Lin- 
coln by  August  Saint  Gudens,  alter  lying 
seven  years  in  a  crate,  had  been  shipped 
to  San  Francisco  to  be  placed  In  front  of 
the  Illinois  building  at  the  Panama-  Pa- 
cific exposition.  Saint  Gaudens  worked 
for  sixteen  years  on  the  sculpture,  which 
Is   a   heroic   figure    in   bronze. 

The  statue  was  in  storage  for  five 
years  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art 
in  New  York.  It  was  then  brought  to 
Chicago  and  allowed  to  lie  In  a  ware- 
house in  Washington  park.  The  bronze 
figure  is  a  gift  to  Chicago  by  John  Crear, 
who  provided  $100,000  for  It  In  his  will. 
The  padestal  of  the  statue  was  designed 
by  Stanfod  rWhlte  of  New  York. 


•*- 


Lincoln 

Critics  Acclaimed  It,  But  World  Has  Forgotten 


■■ 
i 
. 


By  GKORGF,  H.   BRITT 
XEA  Service  Writer 

IHICAGQ.     Feb.'    li'.— Boxed 


up 


•  and  gathering:  dust  in  aiv.  old 
storehouse  in  a  . South  Side 
.park  stands  a  nearly  forgotten 
statue    of  Abraham   Lincoln. 

It  is  the'  work  of  one  .of  Ameri- 
cans most  famous  seylptors,  Augus- 
Itus  fcfcj.int  Gaudens.     fy. 

SeventeenrfyeaJps'  ago,.,  the  mon'u- 
[uu'ivtal  figure,  a  favorite  with  the 
(master  artisfc-himselfl,  was  complet- 
]  en.  A  fund  of  $100,000  for  its'  erec- 
I  tion  and  maintenance  had  been 
[provided  years  before  in  the  wilt 
of  John  Crear. 
1      Just  after  it  was  cast,  the  statue 


was  exhibited  in  •New'  York  and  a 
few  other  cities.*"'  jn£  1 9 1 5 , '  i t  was" 
sent  to  the  World's  Fair  in  Sail 
Francisco. 

But  since  then,  it  has  remained, 
neglected.  : '  . 

As  tjoon  as  a  suitable  site  can  he' 
selected  by  the  South  Park  com- 
missioners, however. ;  the  statue 
will    be    brought   out    rind,   mounted. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  answer  given 
periodic  agitations  for  its  exhibi- 
tion. 

It  was  completed  shortly  before 
Saint  Gauden's  death.  Critics  con- 
sider it  represents  his  mature  de- 
velopment far  more  fully  than  the 
famous   Lincoln   in    Lincoln   Park..  ' 
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ONCE  ACCLAIMED,  NOW  FORGOTTEN 
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THE    FORGOTTEN    LINCOLN. 


BY   GEORGE    H.    BRITT. 

Chicago,  Feb.  9. — Boxed  up  and 
gathering  dust  in  an  old  storehouse 
in  a  south  side  park  stands  a  nearly 
forgotten  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

It  is  the  work  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's most  famous  sculptors,  Augus- 
tus   Saint    Gaudens. 

Seventeen  years  ago,  the  monu- 
mental figure,  a  favorite  with  the 
master  artist  himself,  was  com- 
pleted. A  fund  of  $100,000  for  its 
erection  and  maintenance  had  been 
provided  years  before  in  the  will 
of    John    Crear. 

Just  after  it  was  cast,  the   statue. 


'was  exhibited  in  New  York  and  a 
few  other  cities.  In  1015  it  was 
sent  to  the  world's  fair  in  San 
Francisco. 

But  since  then  it  has  remained 
neglected. 

As  soon  as  a  suitable  site  can  be 
selected  by  the  south  park  com- 
missioners, however,  the  statue  will 
be  brought  out  and  mounted. 

Such,  at  least,  is  the  answer  given 
periodic  agitations  for  its  exhibi- 
tion, 

It  was  completed  shortly  before 
Saint  Gaudens'  death.  Critics  con- 
sider it  represents  his  mature  de- 
velopment far  more  fully  than  the 
famous   Lincoln   in   Lincoln   park. 


Saint-Ciaucien's    Lincoln.  )  l$~ 
FroriV  the   obscurity   of   a     storage 
room  in   Chicago's  Washington  park, 
Augustus   Saint-Gaudens'     statue     of 
Lincoln  is  now  being  made  ready  for 
erection   in   Grant  park.     This  statue 
is   known    as    the    "seated    figure"   of 
Lincoln,,   in    contradistinction    to    the 
standing  figure,  in  Lincoln  park,,  Chi- 
cagcy  also  the  work  of  Saint-Gaudens. 
The  Statue  was  completed   in   1906 
and  was"  Widely  exhibited,  but  no  suit- 
able site  in  Chicago  was  found,  which 
according  to  the  terms  of  John   Cerar 
who  had  supplied  the   money   for  the 
statue,  was  to  "face  south  in  a  south- 
ern  park  in   the  city  of  Chicago."   It 
is"  only  .recently    that   a   suitable    site 
has  been  ma(k  available.  .  ,  r.     .....,..".; 

In  this  work  Lincoln  is  seated  in 
a  conventional  claw-foot  chair  pf  the 
Roman  type,  his  right  hand  spread 
out  and  resting  upon  his  knee,  while 
his  left  hand  rests  upon  the  arrn  of 
the  chair.  His  expression  is  that  of 
deep  -thouRnt-t-a  serious,  almost  stern 
face-.  '  Relieving  the  severe  lines  of 
the:  chair,  Saint-Gaudens  has  draped 
the  back  of  the  seat  with  a  represen- 
tation of  the  famous  shawl  the  war 
president  wore.  The  erection  of  this 
statue  will  give  Chicago  the  two 
Saint-Gauden  masterpieces  of  Lin- 
coln—Boston Transcript. 


'■' 


[Seated   Lincolny//^ 

for  Grant  Part 
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From  many  years  of  repot! ;  in  the 
obscurity  of  a  storage  room  in  Wash- 
ing-ton park,  in  care  of  the  South 
park  commission,  the  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  by  Augustus  Saint-Gau- 
dens, is  now  being  made  ready  fop 
erection  in  Grant  park,  about  una 
block  east  of  the  Art  Institute.  This 
slatue  is  known  as  the  "seated  fig- 
ure" of  Lincoln,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  standing  figure  of  the  great 
Emancipator  in  Lincoln  park,  which 
is  also  the  work  of  Saint-Gaudens. 

When  John  Crerar  died  in  1  h>89  he 
left  $]00,0(>u  for  a  statue  of  Lincoln, 
which  was  "to  lace  south  in  a  south- 
ern park  in  the  city  of  Chicago." 
Saint-Gaudens  obtained  the  connote* 
sion  and  finished  the  cast  in  his  stu- 
dio at  Cornish,  N.  II. ,  in  1906.  It  was 
exhibited  at  the  Art  Institute  and] 
the  Panama-Pacific  exposition  at  Sari 
Francisco  in  1915.  When  it  was  re- 
turned to  Chicago  no  suitable  site  ap- 
peared worthy  of  the  great  figure, 
which  Saint-Gaudens  is  said  to  have 
pronounced  his  greatest  work.  At  one 
time  it  was  planned  to  place  the  sta- 
tue in  Lincoln  park,  just  south  of  the 
fine  arts  building,  but  since  then  the 
tilling  in  of  the  lake  front  has  made 
a  site  available  closer  in,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  place  it  in  Grant  park. 

In  this  work  Lincoln  is  seated  in 
a  conventional  claw-foot  chair  of  the 
Roman  type,  his  right  hand  spread  out 
and  resting  upon  his  knee,  while  hia 
left  hand  rests  upon  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  His  expression  is  that  of  deep 
thought — a  serious,  almost  stern  face. 
Relieving  the  severe  lines  of  the  chair, 
Saint-Gaudens  has  draped  the  back  of 
the  seat  with  a  representation  of  the 
famous  shawl  the  war  president  wore. 
The  beauty  and  compact,  structural 
unity  of  the  monument  will  be  sure  to 
impress  itself  upon  every  beholder  and 
the  people  of  Chicago  may  well  take 
pride  in  having  the  two  Saint-Gaudens 
masterpieces  of  Lincoln  erected  within 
their  city. 

The  foundations  are  now  being  laid 
to  receive  the  statue,  the  architectural 
work  being  designed  by  Graham,  An- 
derson,  Probst   and   White. 

There  are  three  other  seated  fig- 
ures of  Lincoln,  all  of  them  of  strik- 
ing interest  and  worthy  of  being  in- 
cluded in  a  representative  list  of 
American  sculpture.  They  are  Daniel 
Chester  French's  Lincoln  M<  mortal, 
at  Washington,  D.  C;  Charles  H.  Nie- 
bays'  Memorial,  erected  at  Buffalo, 
X.  V..  and  Adolf  A.  Weinman's  Memo- 
rial at  ITodgensville.   Ky. 


CHICAGO  GETS  NEW  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN. 

Gauden's  statue  being  lowered  to  granite  base  in  Grant  park 
Yesterday.    It  will  be  unveiled  next  month.  i  .». 


LINCOLN    STATUE    UNVEILED    AT    LAST 
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St.  Gaudens'  seated  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln — the  statue  which  the  sculptor 
hoped  would  be  the  crowning  work  of  his  career— was  finished  'JO  years  ago, 
but  has  been  kept  in  a  shed  in  Chicago  ever  since  because  Grant  Park,  where 
it  was  to  be  placed,  was  not  finished.  Now  it  has  been  mounted  on  the  Chi- 
cago lake  front,  however,  ready  to  be  unveiled  on  Lincoln's  birthday. 


New  Lincoln  Statue  May 
Be  Unveiled  on  Feb.  12 

Unve'ling  of  St.  Gauden's  statue  of 
Abraham/Lincoln,  opposite  Van  Buren 
street  in  Grant  park,  will  take  placs 
some  time  next  month,  possibly  on 
Lincoln's  birthday,  Feb.  12,  it  was  an- 
nounced yesterday. 

.  -  The  bronze  monument,  which  was 
stored  in  a  shed  in  Washington  park 
sinpe  1916,  was  hoistefl  Into  position 
yesterday. 

The  cast  for  the  statue  was  made  by 
St.  Gaudens  at  Cornish,  N.  H.,  in  1906. 
After  the  sculptor's  death  two  years 
later  it  was  brought  to  Chicago,  and  in 
1915  taken  to  the  San  Francisco 
world's  exposition.  In  1916  it  was  re- 
turned to  Chicago  and  stored  in  Wash- 
ington park'. 


MOUNT    LINCOLN    MONUMENT 


St.  Gaudens    Statue    Set     on     Granite 
Base  in  Grant  Parli. 

A  bronze  monument  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, made  by  St.  Gaudens  at  Cornish, 
N.  H.,  in  1906,  and  stored  in  a  shed  in 
Washington  park  \  here  for  ten  years, 
has  been  mounted  on  a  granite  base  in 
Grant  park,  site  of  the  famous  erect 
Lincoln  by  the  same  sculptor.  It  prob- 
ably will  be  Unveiled  on  Lincoln's  birth- 
day. 

The  monument,  a  seated  figure,  was 
brought  here  two  years  after  the  sculp- 
tor's death.  In  1915  it  was  taken  to  the 
San  Francisco  exposition  and  returned 
here  t,he  next  year.  Its  discovery  in  the 
dhed  recently  led  to  arrangements  for 
its  mounting. 


Chicago  -  Grant  Park  -  St.  Gaudens,  Lincoln 


L 
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HIDDEN    STATUE    OF   LINCOLN— OTHER   NEWS    PICTURES. 


— iriuiu  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 

LINCOLN  STATUTE  HOME  AT  LAST.  Augustus  Satnt-Gaudens's  seated  figure  of 
the  Great  Emancipator,  completed  twenty  years  ago,  but  stored  within  a  Chicago  shed  to 
await  the  completion  of  a  site  on  made  land  in  Grant  Park,  at  last  has  been  placed  on  its 
permanent   base   and  soon   is  to   be    unveiled,  ,/t^wj,^^*  ^vAi  i^^  —  3i«»M*  *  3!  hlAJi 
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Statue  Of  Lincoln  Finds  Home  In  Chicago 
After  Being  Stored  For  Twenty  Years 


CHICAGO,  Feb.  S.  —  Augustus 
SalntGaudens'  seated  figure  of  Lin- 
I  ooln,  for  twenty  years  a  statue  with- 
out a  home,  has  at  last  found  the 
permanent  Chicago  dwelling  place 
J  or  which  It  was  watting.  His  al- 
most-forgotten Lincoln  stands,  today 
with  a  canvas  drawn  over  Its  giant 
form  on  a  monumental  pedestal  in 
Grant  park  ready  for  its  long  de: 
layed  unveiling  probably  on  the  an- 
niversary' of  the  Great  Lmanclpator, 
Feb.  12,  just  a  score  of  years  Jate. 

It  has  spent  the  long  period  of 
waiting  in  a  shed,  a  common  shod  in 
an  up-town  park  with  no  murk  upon 
It  to  show  that  It  was  honored  be- 
yond the  dreams  uf  ordinary  shacks. 
True,  there  were  good  reasons  for 
this  Inglorious  confinement.  Trus- 
tees of  the  will  of  John  Crerar.  who 
gave  the  memorial  to  the  citizens  of 
Chicago,   agreed   with   park   officials 


the  planting  that  is  contemplated. 
Bucking  the  exedra  and  for  a  dis- 
tance along  the  tracks  and  drive  will 
bo  pollarded  trees,  unifying  the  col- 
umns and  seat  and  emphasizing  the 
focal  point,  which  is  the  statue." 
This,  with  shade  trees,  lawn,  gar- 
dens, eastward  the  fountain  and 
southward  perhaps  a  Washington 
statue,  will  make  the  section  of 
Grant  Park  a  truly  beautiful  portion 
of  Chicago.  i 

John  Crerar,  the  donor  of  the  Lin- 
coln Memorial,  took  a  prominent: 
part  In  practically  every  noteworthy 
achievement  for  a  finer  and  Burer 
Chicago  throughout  the  ..  30  yeara 
preceding  the  World's  Fair  days. 
With  Marshall  Field,  Edson  Keith, 
George  Pullman  and  others  who 
have  held  Chicago  dear,  his  constant 
effort  was  toward  bettering  living 
conditions,  opening  opportunities  for 
advancement  and  building  a  city 
beautiful  on  the  shores  of  I/ake 
Michigan.  Among  his  bequests, 
which  Included  over  $1,^25,000  for  re: 
ligious,  benevolent  and  free  -  educa- 
tional purposes,  was  the  additional 
Sift  of  $2,500,000  for  a  public  library, 
now  the  John  Crerar  Library  for 
reference  work.     One  hundred  thou- 
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— Courtesy  of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor 
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that  the  Ideal  spot  for  its  location 
wus  Grant  park,  on  the  down-town 
lake  front. 

But  the  park,  made  by  filling  in 
the  Jake,  was  not  finished  when  the 
site  was  chosen.  Many  loads  of 
earth  had  to  be  dumped  on  former 
watery  spaces  before  anyone  could 
think  of  building  the  statue's  per- 
manent home.  It  was  not  until  last 
year  that  the  land  Itself  was  actual- 
ly finished.  In  the  meantime,  Chi- 
cago for  the  most  part  forgot  that  it 
had  In  storage  a  work  of  art  of, the 
first  order. 

Gained   FVeedont  Twice; 

Only  twice  In  this  long  period  of 
obscurity  did  the  statue  have  the 
honor  that  was  its  due.  Once  Just 
after  its  completion,  it  was  'exhibit- 
ed In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  In 
New  Tork.  Again,  in  1916,  It  was  al- 
lowed to  come  out  of  Its  hiding  place 
to  travel  to  San  Francslco.  Here  for 
a  brief  and  gloriouB  season  it  came 
Into  its  own,  only  to  be  bundled  up 
and  sent  back  to  its  shed  as  soon  as 
the  exposition  was  over. 


During  the  greater  part  of  this 
period  even  photographs  of  this  dis- 
tinguished bronze  were  kept  oiit  of 
circulation,  by  request  of  a  person 
intimately  concerned.  A  negative 
made  by  a  member  of  the  Art  Insti- 
tute staff  more  than  ten  years  ago 
is  only  now  released,  due  to  the  re- 
appearance of  the  statue. 

Augustus  Saint  Gaudens  worked 
twelve  years  on  this  statue.  Never 
quite  satisfied  with  his  earlier  sta- 
tue of  the  Emancipator,  in  standing 
pose,  now  seen  in  Lincoln  Purk,  he 
spoke  with  joy-  of  receiving  the  com- 
mission, hoping  this  would  be  the 
crowning  creative  work  of  his  life. 
The  finished  piece  he  considered  one 
of  his  greatest  achievements,  and 
once  said.  "I  am  willing  to  render  it 
as  my  tribue  to  Abraham   Lincoln. " 

In  the  idea  of  the:  statue  and  its 
architectural  surroundings.  Saint 
Gaudens  wished  to  express  the  isola- 
tion in  which  the  man  Lincoln  stood 
during  the  crucial  period  of  the  Civil 
wax.  The  lonely  President  Is  seat- 
ed.   The  bronze,  raised  on  a  pedestal 


of  pink  granite,  is  at  the  center  01 
a  broad  stone  platform  to  which 
lead  up  several  marble  steps.  Around 
the  sides  and  back  is  a  white  mar- 
ble exedra,  or  semi-circular  seat, 
135  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  front 
ends  of  this  and  therefore  at  some 
distance  from  the  figure  of  Lincoln 
In  the  center,  are  two  white  marble 
50-foot  columns  surmounted  by  a 
tripod  motif.  The  simple  beauty  of 
the  lines  brings  deep  content.  The 
pilgrim  who  may  stand  on  those 
white  steps  looking  up  at  the 
thoughtful  figure  seated  there  can 
but  go  on  his  way  inspired. 
A    Beautiful    Setting. 

Directly  riouth  of  the  memorial  and 
faced  by  it  will  be  a  broad  paved 
square.  In  the  center  of  which  is  a 
grass  plot  with  low  planting.  Beyond 
to  the  east  will  be  the  Buckingham 
Fountain  with  its  surrounding 
gardens. 

"To  see  the  memorial  in  its  final 
beauty,"  said  Edward  Bennett,  con- 
sulting architect  to  the  Chicago  Plan 
Commission,  "one  needs  to  visualize 


sana  oonars  ne  uestgnatea  -  lor  tne 
erection  and  maintenance  in  perpet- 
uity of  a  statute  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln." This  was  in  1889,  but  the 
trustees  were  not  free  to  make  defi- 
nite arrangements  with  the  sculptor 
and  the  architects  until  1893.  Soon 
after  this  Augustus  Saint  Gaudens 
began    his   masterpiece. 

Chicago  has  never  seen  the  bronze 
itself.  From  time  to  time  through- 
out these  years  questions  concerning, 
it  have  been  raised  in  the  news-': 
papers:  articles  about  tho  "hidden] 
Saint  Gaudens  Lincoln"  have  ap- 
peared: the  trustees  themselves 
have  received  inquiries.  Chicago 
almost  forgot,  but  not  quite. 

At  last,  however,  the  moment  for 
carrying  out  John  Crerar's  beauti- 
ful wish  has  come.  The  bronze  is 
waiting  to  be  unvelletl.  Final  plana 
for  the  actual  ceremonies  are  still 
nebulous,  eay  the  trustees,  William 
Lou'derback  and  Leonard  Busby;  but 
It  is  expected  that  a  speaker  will 
soon  be  obtained  and  the  hour  for 
the   unveiling  made  public. 


£ 


Presentation  of  Women's  Spring  Styles  in 

Peacock  Footwear 

Peacock  Footwear  dictates  the  fashion  on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  and  it  has 
in  its  three  short  years  in  Cedar  Rapids,  found  its  way  into  the  hearts,  of  thou- 
sands of  particular  women. 

It  is  this  famed  footwear,  the  acme  of  style  and 
foot  comfort,  that  will  be  presented  tomorrow  ,*' 

,    in  two  exceedingly- — 

■  m.    ■       "'-  -  -    -  , 

New  Fashion  Groups  at 

$8    and     $10 

Pictured  here  are  only  four  of  the,  many. 
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HIDDEN  STAJ.UE  INTO  OPEN 
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LINCOLN  ANNIVERSARY  MAY  SEE 
VEILING   OF    MONUMENT. 
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For      T^renfcr      Te«r«      Salnt-Gaadenp's 

Seated    Figure   of    Emancipator   Lay 

In   Chfcasro    Shed,   Awaiting 

a    Permanent    Home. 

'■  .     ■ 
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[  Photograph  on  Page  4] 


Boston,  Feb.  9.— A  special  dispatch 
from  Chicago  to  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  here,  says  Augustus  Saint-Gau- 
dens's  seated  figure  of  Lincoln,  for 
twenty  years  a  statue  without  a  home, 
has  found  at  last  the  permanent  Chi- 
cago dwelling  place  fdr  which  it  was 
waiting.  His  almost  forgotten  Lincoln 
stands  today  with  a  canvas  drawn  over 
its, giant  form  on  a  monumental  pedes- 
tal in  Grant  Park  ready  for  its  long  de- 
layed unveiling,  probably  on  the  anni- 
versary of  the  Great  Emancipator,  Feb- 
ruary 12,  just  a  score  of  years  late. 

It  has  spent  the  long  period  of  wait- 
ing in  a  shed,  a  common  shed  in  an  up- 
town park  with  no  mark  upon  it  to 
Bhow  it  was  honored  beyond  the  dreams 
of  ordinary  shacks.  True,  there  were 
good  reasons  for  this  inglorious  confine- 
ment. Trustees  of  the  will  of.  John 
Crerar,  who  gave  the  memorial  to  the 
citizens  of  Chicago,  agreed  with  park 
officials  the  ideal  spot  for  it  was  Grant 
Park,  on  the  downtown  lake  front. 

SHE    HAD  TO   BK    MADE. 

But  the  park,  made  by  filling  in  the 
lake,  was  not  finished  when  the  site  was 
chosen.  Many  loads  of  earth  had  to  be 
dumped  on  former  watery  spaces  before 
anyone  could  think  of  building  the  stat- 
ue's permanent  home.'  It  was  not  until 
last  year  that  the  land  itself  actually 
was  finished.  In  the  meantime,  Chicago 
for  the  most  part  forgot  that  it  had  in 
storage  a  work  of  art  of  the  first  order. 

Only  twice  in  this  long  period  of 
obscurity  did  the  statue  have  the  honor 
that  was  its  due'.  Once  it  was  exhibited 
in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in  New 
York.  Again,  in  1915,  it  was  allowed' 
to  come  out  of  its  hiding  place  to  travel 
to  San  Francisco.  Here  for  a  brief  and 
glorious  season  it  came  into  its  own, 
only  to  be  bundled  up  and  sent  back  to 
its  shed  as  soon  as  the  exposition  was 
over. 

In  the  greater  part  of  this  period  even 
photographs  of  the  distinguished  bronze 
were  kept  out  of  circulation,  by  request 
of  a  person  intimately  concerned.  A 
negative  made  by  a  member  of  the  Art 
Institute  staff  more  than  ten  years  ag*o 
Is  released  only  now,  due  to  the  reap- 
pearance of  the  statue.  ■ 
.  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  worked 
twelve  years  on  this  statue.  'Never 
quite  satisfied  with  his  earlier  statue 
of  the  Emancipator,  in  standing  pose, 
now  seen  in  Loncoln  Park,  he  spoke 
with  joy  of  receiving  ,the  commission, 
hoping  this  would  be  the  crowning  crea- 
tive work  of  his  life.  The  finished  piece 
he  considered  one  of  his  greatest 
achievements,  and  once  said,  "I  am 
■willing  to  render  it  as  my  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln." 

THE     SCtTLPTOB'S    MASTERPIECE. 

In  the  idea  of  •  the  statue  and  its 
architectural  surroundings  Saint-Gaud- 
ens wished  to  express  the  isolation  in 
which  Lincoln  stood  in  the  crucial 
period  of  the  Civil  War.  The  lonely  fc 
President  is  seated,    The  bronze,  raised 


on  a  pedestal  of  pink  granite,  is  af  the 
center  of  a  broad  stone  platform  to 
which  lead  several  marble  steps. 
Around  the  sides  and  back  is  a  white 
marble  exedra,  or  semi-circular  seat, 
135  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  front  ends 
of  this  and  therefore  at  some  distance 
from  the  figure  of  Lincoln  in  the  cen- 
ter, are  two  white  marble^  50-foot 
columns  surmounted  by  a. tripod  motif. 
The  simple  beauty  of  the"  lines  brings 
vdeep  content.  The  pilgrim  who  may 
stand  on  those  white  steps  looking  up 
at  the  thoughtful  figure  seated  there 
■r  **s — s ! 
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can  but  go  on  his  way  inspired. 

Directly  south   of  the  jmemorial   and 
faced  by  it  will  be  a  broad  paved  square, 
in  the  center  of  which  is  a  grass  plot 
i  with  low  planting.    To  the  ealst  will  be 
|  the  Buckingham  Fountain  with  its  sur- 
rounding gardens. 

"To  see  the  memorial *' in  its  final 
beauty,"  said  Edward  Bennett,  consult- 
ing architect  to  the  Chicago'  plan  com- 
mission, "one  needs  to  visualize  the 
planting  that  is  contemplated.  Backing 
the  exedra  ♦nd  for  a  distance  along 
the   tracks   and   drive   will   be  pollarded 


Unveil  Statue  of  Lincoln, 

Given  to  City  by  Crerar 


(Pictures  on   back  page.) 

With  the  unveiling  yesterday  morn- 
ing- of  the  completed  statue  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  in  Grant  park  just  east 
of  Van  Buren  street  the  gift  be- 
queathed to  the  city  of  Chicago  more 
than  thirty-seven  years  ago  was  for- 
mally presented  on  behalf  of  John  Cre- 
rar, who  in  his  will  directed  that  the 
sum  of  $100,000  should  be  spent  for 
the  statue.  Mr.  Crerar  has  been  dead 
since  Oct.   19,   1889. 

"  The  Seated  Lincoln,'*  as  the  statue 

!  is  called,   is  the  last  work  and   is  re- 
garded as  the  masterpiece  of  Augustus 

I  St.  Gaudens,  who  died  in  1907. 


i 


Others,  Too,  Dead. 


Stanford  White,  noted  New  York 
architect,  who  was  employed  by  St. 
Gaudens  to  design  the  architectural 
setting  for  the  monument,  also  has 
been  dead  for  many  years.  Both  the 
trustees  originally  named  by  Mr.  Cre- 
rar for  the  Lincoln  fund.  Norman  Wil- 
liams and  Huntington  W.  Jackson,  are 


deceased,    as    is    Peter    Grosscup,    who 
succeeded  Mr.  Williams  as  trustee. 

In  the  center  of  the  semicircular 
seat,  153  feet  in  diameter,  which  forms 
the  setting  for  the  statue  rises  a  mono- 
lithic pedestal  of  granite  supporting 
the  bronze  figure  of  Lincoln,  which 
faces  the  south.  The  pedestal  rests 
on  a  raised  platform  with  granite  steps 
leading  to  it. 

Address  by  Cutting. 

"Lincoln  was  in  every  sense  a  real 
human  character,"  Judge  Charles  S. 
Cutting  said  in  making  the  principal 
address  at  the  unveiling  services  yes- 
terday. "  Abraham  Lincoln  has  be- 
come a  world  figure.  He  is  the  sym- 
bol of  law  and  liberty  throughout  the 
world." 

Norman  Williams,  a  grandson  of  one 
of  the  original  trustees,  unveiled  the 
statue,  which  was  erected  in  almost 
the  identical  spot  designated  by  St. 
Gaudens  in  plans  left  by  him  contain- 
ing detailed  directions  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  work. 
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Sculptured  in  Repose 


2-//-  2 


St.   Gaudens'   Statue  of    Lincoln,   in    Grant    Park,   Chicago. 


IN  GRANT  PARK  has  been  placed  the  "Seated 
Lincoln,"  also  the  work  of  St.  Gaudens.  It  is  a  beauti- 
ful monument  to  the  martyr  president,  though  it  is  not 
considered   as  great  a  piece   of  work   as  the   one   in 

Lincoln  park.  „     •     /  (Tribune     photographs.) 


. 
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Greeks  Honor  Lincoln  on  Way  to  Convention 


. 


VisUing  members  of  the  Ahepa  (American  Hellenic  Educational  Progress  association)  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Grant  park  upon  which  they  laid  a  wreath  yesterday  when  they 
stopped  off  in  Chicago  on  their  wary  to  their  convention  in  Kansas  City.  While  here  they  were  enter- 
tained by  the  local  branch  of  the  order. 


Guests  of  City 


On  their  way  to  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  asso- 
ciation at  Kansas  City,  more  than  300 
Americans  of  Greek  origin  were  feted 
by  Chicago.  Greek-Americans  yester- 
day. The  guests  were  r^et  at  a  spe- 
cial train  at  the  jLTnion  station  by 
George  A.  Cokins,  treasurer  of  th» 
Chicago  district,  and  PeteCQ^^ikokis, 
supreme  governor  of  the  destrict,  and 
taken  in  sixty  automobiles  through  the 
loop  to  the  south  side.  They  returned 
to  Grant  park  where  they  placed  a 
wreath  on  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. After  luncheon  at  the  Oak  Park 
Arms  hotel,  the  delegates  were  taken 
lover  the  north  side  boulevards.  They 
.left  at  7  p.  mi.  over -the  Chicago  and 
'Alton  railroad.  The  organization  is 
composed  of  25,000  Americans  of  Greek 
origin.  Problems  of  Americanization 
wiil  be  discussed  at  the  conversion. 


BBTROIT   MICH.   EVE.  NEWS 
AUGUST  4,  19Z9 
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"THE  SITTING  LINCOLN"— St.  Gaudens'  last  work,  and  by  many  regarded  as  his  master- 
piece, stands  in  Grant  park,  with  the  skyscrapers  of  the  loop  as  its  background.  Completed  the 
year  before  the  sculptor's  death  in  1907,  it  reposed  in  obscurity  until  four  years  ago,  when  it  was 
unearthed,  dusted  off,  and  given  its  proper  setting.  (Color-photos  by  Godfrey  Lundberpr.) 


&&; 
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IT'S  LINCOLN  DAY  TODAY- An  unusual 

and  effective  photograph  of  the  statue  of  President  Lin- 
coin  in  Grant  Park,  where  ceremonies  honoring  the  mem- 
ory of  the  Great  Emancipator  will  be  held  today  as  a 
part  of  the  general  celebration  of  his  anniversary. 

(Story  On   Page    17. J)  Herald   a^id  Examiner  pj] 
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Defacing  Chicago  Lincoln  statue 


Man  Defacing  Lincoln's 
Statue  Seized  by  Police 

Robert  Campbell,  67  years  old,  t> 7 1 
North  La  Salle  street,  was  arrested 
yesterday  by  South  Park  Policeman 
George  Lundy,  who  alleged  that  lie 
was  using  a  hammer  and  a  chisel  to 
deface  the  statue  of  Lincoln  at  Van 
Buren  street  and  Michigan  avenue. 
Campbell,  whose  pockets  were  filled 
with  literature  of  L'sskaye,  the  po- 
litico-fraternal organization  of  Edward 
Young  Clarke,  denied  the  charge. 


,-. 


. 
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John  Crerar  left  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  for  this  Lincoln 
statue  for  Chicago.  It  was  created 
by  St.  Gaudens  who  worked  upon 
It  twelve  years.  It  remained  in 
storage  twenty  years  awaiting  a 
home  and  was  finally  unveiled  in 
Grant  Park  in  1926. 
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The  city  of  Chicago  is  fortunate  in 
having  two  heroic  bronze  statues  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  by  the  sculptor,  St. 
Gaudens.  One  is  a  standing  figure  lo- 
cated in  Lincoln  Park  close  to  North 
Avenue  Boulevard,  the  other  is  a  por- 
trait of  Lincoln  seated,  which  occupies 
a  commanding  site  in  Grant  Park  at 
the  foot  of  Van  Buren  street.  While 
art  critics  almost  unanimously  have 
selected  the  standing  figure  as  the 
premier  piece  of  art  among  the  more 
than  fifty  heroic  Lincoln  statues  in 
America,  the  sculptor  himself  felt  that 
his  seated  Lincoln  was  his  master- 
piece. 

St.  Gaudens  was  born  in  Dublin, 
Ireland,  on  March  1,  1848,  of  a  French 
father  and  an  Irish  mother.  He  was 
brought  to  New  York  when  but  six 
months  old.  As  a  youth  he  became  a 
cameo-cutter  and  began  his  studies  in 
art  at  Cooper  Institute  in  1861.  After 
studying  in  Paris  and  Rome,  he  re- 
turned to  New  York  in  1882.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  he  became 
established  in  his  studio  at  Cornish, 
New  Hampshire.  Here  both  of  his 
Lincoln  studies  were  completed  and 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  he  sent  out 
from  his  workshop  many  famous 
sculptures.  He  died  at  Cornish  in  1907, 
and  here  a  beautiful  memorial  has 
been  erected  to  his  memory. 

The  Original  Standing  Lincoln  in 
Lincoln  Park,  Chicago 

The  magnificent  standing  Lincoln 
was  completed  in  the  summer  of  1886 
and  the  plaster  study  was  made  ready 
for  casting.  The  moment  the  finished 
work  was  exposed  for  criticism  it  was 
at  once  acclaimed  as  an  unusual  and 
remarkable  work  of  art.  It  was  un- 
veiled October  27,  1887.  Originality  of 
design  was  undoubtedly  responsible 
for  the  statue's  almost  immediate  rec- 
ognition as  a  surpassing  study.  There 
had  been  many  seated  figures  and 
many  standing  figures  created  by  dif- 
ferent sculptors  but  a  heroic  bronze 
representing  one  who  had  but  just  re- 
cently risen  from  his  seat  was  some- 
thing which  had  not  been  achieved  up 
to  that  time. 

The  immediate  surroundings  of  the 
statute  contribute  much  to  its  com- 
manding appearance.  It  is  set  within 
an  oval  enclosure  and  around  three 
sides  of  the  platform  curves  a  stone 
seat.  The  steps  approaching  the  eleva- 
tion are  pleasing  and  several  inscrip- 
tions from  Lincoln's  famous  speeches 


ST.  GAUDENS'  LINCOLNS 

are  engraved  artistically  upon  back- 
grounds of  both  stone  and  bronze  as- 
sociated with  the  exedra.  The  donor  of 
the  famous  work  of  art  was  Eli  Bates 
whose  name  appears  on  the  base  of 
the  statue.  The  approximate  cost  of 
the  masterpiece  was  $40,000. 

A  contributor  to  Century  Magazine 
for  November,  1887,  made  this  com- 
ment on  the  statue: 

"This  Lincoln,  with  his  firmly 
planted  feet,  his  erect  body,  and  his 
squared  shoulders,  stands  as  a  man  ac- 
customed to  face  the  people  and  sway 
them  at  his  will,  while  the  slightly 
drooped  head  and  the  quiet,  yet  not 
passive  hands  express  the  meditative- 
ness,  the  self-control,  the  conscien- 
tiousness of  the  philosopher  who  re^ 
fleeted  well  before  he  spoke,  of  the 
moralist  who  realized  to  the  full  the 
responsibilities  of  utterance.  The  dig- 
nity of  the  man  and  his  simplicity;  his 
strength,  his  inflexibility  and  his  ten- 
derness; his  goodness  and  his  cour- 
age; his  intellectual  confidence  and  his 
humility  of  soul ;  the  poetic  cast  of  his 
thought,  the  homely  vigor  of  his  man- 
ner, and  the  underlying  sadness  of  his 
spirit;  all  these  may  be  read  in  the 
wonderfully  real  yet  ideal  portrait 
which  the  sculptor  has  created." 

The  same  contributor  draws  this 
conclusion  about  the  merits  of  the 
statue:  "It  is  the  most  important  com- 
memorative work  that  Mr.  St.  Gau- 
dens has  yet  produced  and  may  well 
remain  the  most  important  of  his  life. 
There  would  be  no  nobler  task  for  an 
American  sculptor  than  the  task  of 
representing  the  greatest  of  all  Amer- 
icans." 

The  Seated  Lincoln  in  Grant 
Park,  Chicago 

It  is  said  that  St.  Gaudens  was 
never  satisfied  with  his  standing  Lin- 
coln and  received  the  commission  to 
do  a  seated  Lincoln  with  great  joy. 
After  working  for  twelve  years  on  his 
new  study  of  Lincoln  he  remarked 
upon  the  conclusion  of  the  work,  "I  am 
willing  to  render  it  as  my  tribute  to 
Abraham  Lincoln."  He  considered  it 
one  of  his  greatest  achievements  and 
superior  to  his  standing  figure  of  the 
Emancipator.  The  interpretation  of 
Lincoln  as  visualized  by  St.  Gaudens 
in  the  seated  statue,  portrays  the 
President  expressive  of  the  isolation 
in  which  he  stood  in  the  crucial  period 
of  the  Civil  War.  An  interesting  detail 
of  the  study  is  the  famous  Lincoln 
shawl  which  appears  draped  over  the 
back  of  the  chair.  The  statue  in  reality 
was  St.  Gaudens'  last  outstanding  con- 
tribution to  American  sculpture.  He 


finished  the  model  in  1906  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  passed  away. 

Possibly  it  is  well  that  the  sculptor 
did  not  live  to  see  his  most  cherished 
work  shipped  about  the  country  and 
stored  in  warehouses  until  twelve 
years  elapsed  before  it  was  at  last 
placed  upon  its  permanent  foundation. 
Soon  after  it  was  completed  it  was  ex- 
hibited in  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York.  In  1915,  it  was  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  where  it  was  on  display 
at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition.  For 
a  decade  it  was  in  storage  in  an  old 
shed  in  Chicago,  until  finally  it  was 
unveiled  on  its  present  site,  May  31, 
1926. 

The  delay  in  placing  the  seated  Lin- 
coln was  due  largely  to  the  form  of  the 
bequest  bv  John  Crerar,  the  donor, 
who  left  $100,000  for  the  erection  of  a 
Lincoln  in  bronze.  He  stipulated  in  his 
will  that  it  was  "to  face  south  in  a 
southern  part  of  the  city  of  Chicago." 
It  might  be  said  that  literally  the  site 
had  to  be  made  for  the  statue  before  a 
satisfactory  one  was  available.  The 
statue  is  situated  in  a  semi-circular 
amphitheatre,  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  feet  in  diameter.  At  the  front  ends 
of  the  white  marble  exedra  are  two 
stone  columns  fifty  feet  high.  The  ar- 
chitectural surroundings  have  contri- 
buted much  to  the  idea  of  isolation 
which  the  statue  expresses. 

Replica  of  the  Standing  Lincoln 
in  London 

Although  Lincoln  was  often  a  visi- 
tor in  Chicago,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
environment  of  either  Lincoln  Park  or 
Grant  Park  contributes  quite  so  much 
to  their  respective  statues  of  Lincoln 
as  the  atmosphere  of  London  contri- 
butes to  the  replica  of  St.  Gaudens' 
standing  Lincoln.  On  one  side  West- 
minster Abbey,  and  on  the  other  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  look  down  up- 
on the  statue.  Lincoln  in  this  setting 
assumes  the  proportions  of  a  great  in- 
ternational figure. 

Among  all  the  bronze  studies  of 
Lincoln  which  had  been  created  in 
America,  the  standing  Lincoln  by  St. 
Gaudens  was  selected  as  the  most 
worthy  one  to  present  to  the  English 
people.  It  was  unveiled  on  July  28, 
1929.  At  the  dedicatory  services,  Lloyd 
George  said  on  behalf  of  the  British 
people,  "In  a  few  moments  we  shall 
see  unveiled  before  our  eyes  a  present- 
ment in  bronze  of  the  best  known  his- 
torical face  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  world 
— in  fact  one  of  the  few  best-known 
faces  in  the  whole  world.  I  doubt 
whether  any  statesman  who  ever  lived 
sank  so  deeply  into  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  many  lands." 
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A  LINE  0'  TYPE  OR  TWO 


Hew  to   the  Line,   let   the 
quips  fall  where  they  may. 
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THE  SEATED  LINCOLN 

This  column's  favorite  statue  of  Lincoln  is  not 
the  standing  figure  in  Lincoln  park,  so  often 
photografed  and  saluted  by  poets,  but  the  seated 
figure  in  Grant  park,  so  seldom  mentioned. 
Both  are  the  work  of  the  same  sculptor,  but 
whenever  the  St.  Gaudens'  Lincoln  is  spoken 
of,  in  Chicago  or  anywhere  in  the  world,  the  one 
in  Lincoln  park  is  meant.  Its  companion  piece 
in  Grant  park,  representing  its  subject  in  an  at-  , 
titude  of  meditation  over  the  republic's  greatest  I 
tragedy,  seems  to  be  enshrouded  with  silence. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  that  statue;  hence  our 

preference  for  it. 

*  *         * 

The  seated  Lincoln  was  a  gift  to  Chicago  under 
the  will  of  John  Crerar,  a  great  benefactor  of 
this  city.  He  died  in  1889.  That  statue  was  not 
pedestaled  and  unveiled  until  about  25  years 
later— seven  years  after  St.  Gaudens'  death.  The 
names  of  the  park  commissioners  who  accepted 
the  gift  in  the  city's  name  may  be  found  on  the 
base  of  the  mounting;  but  before  this  Lincoln 
became  visible  to  the  people,  all  of  those  civic 
dignitaries  were  dead.  Now,  statues  are  slow 
moving  objects  under  the  most  aggressive  man- 
agement; there  is  an  inevitable  time-lag  between 
the  first  batch  of  moist  clay  and  the  eternal 
bronze  on  public  view.  But  a  delay  of  25  years 
is  preposterous. 

*  *        * 

The  statue  spent  a  part  of  its  early  and  in- 
visible life  in  a  box  in  a  park  storehouse.  It 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten  by  the  average 
citizen,  perhaps  even  by  the  park  boards  that 
succeeded  the  original  accepters  of  the  gift.  Then 
one  day  an  old-timer  with  a  long  memory  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  editor  of  a  small  newspaper— the 
Post.  He  wanted  to  know  what  had  become  of 
the  Lincoln  statue  that  St.  Gaudens  had  executed, 
as  the  last  work  of  his  career,  under  John 
Crerar's  will.    His  letter  was  printed  in  the  Vox 

Pop  department. 

*  *        * 

A  member  of  that  newspaper's  staff,  whose  job 
had  nothing  to  do  with  missing  statuary,  clipped 
the  letter,  pasted  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  jotted  on 
the  margin,  "  News  to  me.  To  you?  "  and  handed 
it  to  the  managing  editor.    His  eyes  popped. 

*  *        * 

The  ensuing  campaign  by  reporters  got  the 
statue  out  of  its  box  and  eventually  established  it 
in  Grant  park.  But  the  answers  that  park  com- 
missioners gave  to  the  question,  "  Why  the 
delay?"  were  never  plausible. 
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Dne  of  the  People  Remembers 
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A  SILENT  TRIBUTE  BEFORE  THE  'SITTING  LINCOLN'  IN   GRANT  PARK 


In  homage  to  the  man  who  fought  valiantly  for  "govern- 
ment o  fthe  people,  by  the  people  and  for  the  people,"  a 
man  paused  a  moment  yestrday  .  .  ,  had  bared  .  .  ,  before 


the  famed  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens  statue  of  Lincoln  in 
Grant  Park  near  Van  Buren  st.  Today  is  the  138th  anni- 
versary of  the  birth  of  the  great  Civil  War  president. 
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LINCOLN  -THE  REELECTED   PRESIDENT 


GRANT    PARK.    CHICAGO 

LINCOLN  SHRINE 

BOY  SCOUT 

PILGRIMAGE 
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SCULPTOR    -    AUGUSTUS    ST.    GAUDENS 


SPONSORED  BY 
THE  LINCOLN 

NATIONAL  LIFE 
FOUNDATION 


THE  TRIBUNE.  A    *>-i? 

ON  TRAIL  OF  LINCOLN 

Chicago,  Oct.  24 — I  wonder 
'how  many  Chicagoans  are 
aware  that 
Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  kept 
locked  in  a 
livery  stable 
at  57th  street 
and  Cottage 
Grove  avenue 
for  20  years 
and  probably 
would  be  there 
still  if  a  Trib- 
une reporter — 
Tht  sutut  Charles     C  o  1- 

lins— had  not  negotiated  for 
his  release. 

Of  course,  it  wasn't  the 
Great  Emancipator  in  person, 
but  a  statue  of  his  likeness, 
the  last  work  of  the  famous 
American  sculptor  Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens.  It  all  started  in 
1923  when  someone  wrote  The 
Tribune  and  asked  what  ever 
became  of  the  "Sitting  Lin- 
coln." Mr.  Collins  accepted 
the  assignment. 

Mr.  Collins  learned  that  the 
late  John  Crerar  had  donated 
money  for  the  statue  in  1889 
and  that  Saint-Gaudens  com- 
pleted the  casting  in  1906.  A 
few  years  later  the  statue  was 
exhibited  in  the  Art  Institute. 
In  1915  it  was  loaned  to  the 
San  Francisco  World's  Fair. 

Collins  traced  the  statue 
back  to  Chicago  and  found  it 
lying  crated  in  a  stable  in 
Washington  park.  Why  there'.' 
The  old  south  park  commis- 
sioners said  that  they  had  not 
been  able  to  find  an  appropri- 
ate spot  on  which  to  erect  it. 
Collins  dug  further  and  found 
a  bronze  plaque  fastened  to 
the  rear  of  the  statue  which 
bore  the  sculptor's  name,  plus 
that  of  the  designer  of  the 
pedestal  on  which  it  rested. 
Stanford  White  was  the  designer. 
Shortly  after  this  work  was 
completed,  White  was  shot  to 
death  by  Harry  Thaw  o  v  e  r 
Evelyn  Nesbit.  Thaw's  murder 
trial  became  the  greatest  sen- 
sation and  scandal  of  the 
period.  Could  this  be  the  rea- 
son the  park  board  hesitated  to 
I  find  a  proper  location  for  the 
statue? 

Whatever  the  reason,  the 
statue  finally  was  unveiled  in 
Grant  park,  just  off  Van  Buren 
street,  on  May  31,  1926.  But 
you  won't  find  the  plaque  on 
the  back  of  Stanford  White's 
pedestal.  Souvenir  hunters 
chiseled  it  off  years  ago. 

But  this  is  another  era,  and 
Picasso  is  the  talk  of  the  1967 
Chicago.  Jim  Clark 

[Charles  W.  Collins,  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Tribune's  staff  from 
1930  to  1963,  had  been  on  the 
old  Chicago  Evening  Post  front, 
1914  to  1925.  He  died  in  1964. 
—Ed.  J 
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"THE  SEATED  LINCOLN"  UNVEILED— The  last  work  of  St.  Gaudens,  regarded 
as  his  masterpiece,  now  resting  in  its  permanent  setting  in  Grant  park  east  of  Van  Buren 
street  after  years  of  wandering.  John  Crerar,  who  bequeathed  the  statue,  died. in  1889; 
and  St.  Gaudtns,  the  sculptor,  in  1907.  (Tribune    Photograph.) 
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CIVIL  WAR  VETERANS   AT  UNCOLN  STATUE 

Members  of  Columbia  Post  of  the  G.  A.  R.  saluting  the  image 
ot  the  man.whp  was  their  commander-in-chief  during  civil 

•  war.  (Story  on  page  4.)    . 


WHAT  SURPRISES  WOULD  GREET  THE  GAZE  OF  THE 
GREAT  EMANCIPATOR  WERE  HE  ALIVE  TODAY! 
Chicago  was  a  youthful  city  of  a  hundred  thousand,  Lake 
Michigan  lapped  the  pilings  upon  which  the  Illinois  Central 
tracks  were  laid,  trees  grew  downtown  and  women  Wore  hoop- 
skirts  sixty-eight  years  ago  when  war  clouds  threatened  and 
"Lincoln  or  Douglas?"  was  the  burning  question  of  the  hour. 
By  way  of  recalling  the  stirring  days  of  October,  1860,  actresses 
in  the  "My  Maryland"  company,  in  dresses  of  the  period,  .-•<>$'  -n- 
bled    the  other  day  at  the  Saint  Gaudens  statue  of  Lin<"  '      a 

Grant   park.         (By  Clyde  T.  Brown,  staff  photographer  ot  The  V».  -si 
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GhicagosTribute 

"The  mystic  chords  of  *  * 
memory,  stretching  from 
every  battle  field  and 
patriot's  grave  to  every 
loving  heart  and  hearth' 
stone  all  over  this  broad 
land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union 
when  again  touched,  as 
surely,  they  will  be,  by 
the  better  angels  of  our 
nature.",  . 


ST.  GAUDENS'  STATUE  OF   LINCOLN.  GRANT  PARK,  CHICAGO 


Lionel  Green 

St.  Gaudens'  Statue,  Grant  Park,  Chicago 
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